Durant

did not lessen his appreciation of the necessity
for laboratories and first-hand materials for
scholarly work.

Durant's appearance was striking. His fea-
tures were clear-cut, his eyes dark and brilliant,
and his hair, black in his youth, was always worn
longer than the mode. In character he was a per-
plexing combination of dreamer and master of
of practical detail, of fanatic and man of affairs.
His wit was keen, his courage undaunted, his
love of beauty unfailing.

[Florence Morse Kingsley, The Life of Henry Fowls
Durant (1924), written in a tone of extreme adulation;
Charlotte Conant, Address Delivered in Memory of
Henry Fowle Durartt in Wellcsley Chapel, Feb. i8f
1906 (1906) ; Florence Converse, The Story of Welles-
ley (1915) ; Wm. T. Davis, Bench and Bar of the Com-
monwealth of Mass. (1895), I, 498-99; the Congrega-
tionalist, Oct. 12, 1881; G. W. Smalley's "Anglo-Amer-
ican Memories/' N. Y. Tribune, Mar. 38, 1909.] E.D.

DURANT, THOMAS CLARK (Feb. 6,1820-
Oct. 5, 1885), builder of the Union Pacific Rail-
road, son of Thomas and Sybil (Wright) Du-
rant, was born at Lee, Mass., of colonial and Rev-
olutionary ancestry. He graduated from the Al-
bany Medical College in 1840, but soon joined
his uncle in the firm of Durant, Lathrop & Com-
pany, exporters of flour and grain. Given charge
of the New York office, he expanded the business
and also became known as a daring and success-
ful speculator in stocks. Becoming interested in
the West, Durant in 1851 joined Henry Farnam
[#.#.] in constructing the Michigan Southern
Railroad; they later contracted to build the Chi-
cago & Rock Island, and then the Mississippi
& Missouri. The question of a railroad to the
Pacific was in the air, and Farnam and Durant
sent Peter A. Dey and Grenville M. Dodge to
make surveys. In 1863, Durant alone sent out
three parties, including a geologist to report on
coal and iron, and claimed to have influenced
President Lincoln to choose Omaha as the begin-
ning point of the road The Pacific Railway Act
of 1862 fixed the capital of the Union Pacific at
one hundred millions, but permitted organization
when two millions had been subscribed and ten
per cent of this amount paid. Capital was timid,
and only $2,180,000 had been subscribed on Oct.
30,1863, when Gen. John A. Dix was elected pres-
ident and Durant vice-president of the company.
Durant declared afterward that he had provided
or guaranteed the instalments on three-fourths
of the subscription (House Report No. 78, 42
Cong., 3 Sess., p. 515).

From this time until the completion of the
road Durant was the chief figure in the manage-
ment of the Union Pacific. He was influential in
securing the amended act of 1864, which doub-
led the land grant and permitted the company
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to issue bonds equal in amount to the United
States bonds lent and to make them a prior lien
on the road. In securing these and other favor-
able amendments much money was used, but no
actual proof of bribery or of misappropriation
was ever adduced. These expenditures were long
carried in the famous "suspense account/' which
was the occasion of much controversy, but Du-
rant's accounts were approved by Presidents Dix
and Oliver Ames, and by Treasurer Cisco. Dur-
ing 1863-64, Durant built a few miles of road
with the cash in hand and made advances from
his personal funds. When H. M. Hoxie, who
had contracted to build 100 miles, later extended
to 247 miles, was unable to continue, Durant and
several associates took over his contract and sub-
scribed $1,600,000, one-fourth in cash, as a build-
ing fund. The associates became frightened and
refused to pay further instalments. Evidently
New York capitalists would not build the road,
the failure of which was generally regarded as
certain. Meanwhile Durant had secured the
charter of the Credit Mobilier of which he be-
came the largest stockholder and the president.
This corporation took over the Hoxie contract,
agreeing to take the securities of the road as is-
sued in payment. The Ames brothers, Oakes and
Oliver [gg.fc'.], and other New England capital-
ists came into Credit Mobilier, thereby becoming
stockholders in the road, and secured represen-
tation in its directorate in 1866. For the next
three years the Durant and Ames factions, or the
"New York crowd" and the "Boston crowd,"
contended for control of the Union Pacific. Du-
rant refused to give the Credit Mobilier a second
contract, and a period of wrangling between the
factions ensued. He was ousted from the direc-
torate of the Credit Mobilier in May 1867, but
the effort to drop him from the direction of the
road in October failed. Meanwhile (Aug. 16,
1867), Oakes Ames had offered to build 667
miles, and Durant agreed, provided the consent
of every stockholder of the road be secured. Later
he became one of the seven trustees under the tri-
partite agreement which assigned the profits of
the contract to the Credit Mobilier. With large
funds at his disposal and fortified by a resolu-
tion of the executive committee of the Union Pa-
cific (July 3, 1868) which made him practically
dictator, Durant drove the work furiously under
this contract, and the later Davis contract, re-
gardless of difficulties or cost. Speed had be-
come an obsession. He spent most of his time on
the line and said that sometimes he did not re-
move his clothes for a week. This haste probably
doubled the cost of construction. Durant knew
that the "Boston crowd" would finally accomplish
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